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now they began to encourage Muslims to enter those classes,
offering them positions and privileges in return for loyalty,
in fear of the nascent Hindu power to revolt. The previous
policy had by then achieved its object; and was no longer
useful. For the Mutiny, representing basically the last bid
for supremacy on the part of the ruling classes of the old
order, had been effectively crushed. The new order was
firmly established, and the power of those classes was over-
come as a serious threat. It would be expedient now, once
they were too weakened for independent rebellion, but
while they were still influential, to take them into alliance,
rather than continuing to antagonize them. Especially as a
new threat was presently discernible, developing very
gradually and weakly at first: the nationalism of the growing
Westernized and capitalist middle classes. The govern-
ment's task was to find a counterpoise to this ; and preserv-
ing its useful policy of communalism, it turned to the
Muslim upper classes to provide that counterpoise. As Sir
John Strachey expressed it, once the new policy was in full
operation: "The existence side by side of these hostile
creeds is one of the strong points in our political position in
India. The better classes (jfc) of Mohammedans are a source
to us of strength and not of weakness. They constitute a
comparatively small but energetic minority of the popu-
lation, whose political interests are identical with ours "10.
Signs of calling a halt to the repression of upper- and
middle-class Muslims appeared about fifteen years after the
Mutiny. In 1871 the official W. W. Hunter published his
important book on the Muslims, from which we have
quoted. A large part of this work was devoted to the
" Wdkhabi" movement, among the lower classes, and a good
deal to the workings, among the middle and upper, of the
government's anti-Muslim policies. The point that the
author-was making was that anti-British feeling among all
sections of the community was dangerous in its extent; and
he criticized the government's past policy as inexpedient.
He ended by pleading for a more lenient attitude, and
specifically for establishing and emphasizing educational